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CHAPTER CHRISTMAS PARTY!!! 


On Saturday December 13th, at 48 Wood Avenue in London Ontario, Mr. Carl 
Murphy and Ms. Judith Stewart will be host and hostess (you can figure out which 
is which!) to our Christmas party. This festive event will commence around 6 
P.M., starting with our annual Chapter business meeting, and followed by a 
Christmas dinner. The turkey will be provided, but we ask everyone to contribute 
a side dish, as well as your own drinks. Hope to see you all there! 

(a map to Carl and Judith's home is included in the Social Report section). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


The Chapter executive met on the evening of November 3, and managed to 
discuss a number of topics. First on the agenda was how Studies in Southwestern 
Ontario Archaeology has been doing. To date, approximately 150 copies have 
been sold: 50 at the OAS symposium in Toronto; another 50 were sold through 
Mike Spence's Archaeology of the Great Lakes course at the University of 
Western Ontario; and the final fifty were sold through sales at the Chapter 
offices. Copies for those individuals who ordered the volume by mail have just 
been sent out and should arrive shortly. The remaining 350 copies to be made up 
by our printers will be completed by the end of the first week of November... 
much to their relief! The Chapter Executive would like to thank everyone for 
being patient over the long and drawn out production process of Studies..., and 
they would especially like to thank those people who did the necessary leg work 
to see this volume out. 


Being gluttons for pain, the executive is now in the final stages of 
preparing our second publication Archaeological Consulting: Papers of the London 
Conference 1985. This volume will be sent off to the printers shortly for 
production, however we are patiently holding back submission until December Ist, 
in order that some of the papers presented at the recent OAS symposium in 
Toronto can be included in the volume. Orders for this second volume have 
already been received’and the executive promises that production time will be 
substantially reduced, so that copies will be ready for mailing by the end of 
December (looking for an unusual Christmas present for that archaeologist 
special?!). 


At the OAS symposium, Neal Ferris met other OAS chapter representatives 
and the Main executive to discuss a number of issues. Topics raised ranged 
from chapter-main body relations to the 1987 symposium in Ottawa to 
reformatting the President's meeting so that they will not go until midnight ever 
again! Among the resolutions raised and discussed, both at the President's 
meeting and at the annual business meeting the next day, included ammending the 
OAS constitution so that no member can hold more. than one so-defined elected 
executive position within the Chapter-Main Body structure during a given year 
(known as the "Peter-Principle"). Another OAS initiative is to organize interested 
society members from across the province into an Advocacy Committee, intent on 
promoting archaeological interests and concerns within their local communities 
and media. Further information will be forthcoming. 


Also announced was the list of candidates for the Main Executive for 1987. 
Christine Caroppo will be the new President, Marjorie Tuck will continue as 
secretary and Mike Kirby has agreed to act as treasurer. Four nominations have 
been put forward for the two director positions available on the executive, and 
the membership will be asked to vote on the two candidates of their choosing. 
The nominees are John Steckley and Norma Knowlton (the present directors), 
Peter Reid (Windsor), and Bob Burgar (Aurora). The London Chapter wishes the 
candidates the best of luck. 


Other topics the Chapter Executive discussed included the possibility of a 
Chapter bus trip. It was suggested that a long weekend next summer (July Ist, 
August Ist) or fall (Labour Day, Thanksgiving) would be suitable and allow for the 
time needed to plan the trip. Possible destinations included a trip to the 
Collingwood - Huronia area, or a tour along the north shore of Lake Erie. A 


formal questionaire will be included in December's issue. The executive also 
drafted a list of Chapter members worthy of receiving volunteer achievement pins 
from the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture next spring. Names won't be 
announced now since that would be giving things away! Finally, Linda Gibbs was 
put in charge of organizing Chapter committees (more on that later), and Neal 
Ferris was appointed editor of the Chapter's occasional publication series. Also, 
two Chapter members have expressed an interest in acting as editor to KEWA for 
the 1987 year, the executive will consider both offers and announce the new 
editor in the January issue of KEWA. 


1987 Executive: Any Chapter member in good standing interested in serving a 
role on the 1987 London Chapter executive should contact the present executive 
as soon as possible. The 1987 candidates will be announced at the Chapter's 
Christmas party in December. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


As indicated on the cover of this KEWA, our Christmas party this year will 
be hosted at the residence of Mr. Car! Murphy (48 Wood St.), here in London. The 
date of this festive event is December 13th, and will commence around 6 P.M. As 
usual, the Chapter will be providing a Turkey. A map leading the way to Carl's 
home is included at the end of the social report. 


Chapter Lab nights are continuing every Thursday night at 7:30 P.M. 
(except on speaker nights) Our hearty crew of volunteers (conscripted or 
otherwise) keep coming out to marvel at the wonders of the River site and at the 
material from the Tregunno site. Over the past two weeks lab nights have been 
hosted by Christine Dodd and Dana Poulton...Thanks. We hope to get this duo 
together at the Christmas party to sing their famous "melody of hits". Perhaps 
Christine will also wow us with a display of her skill at cribbage. 


Map To Carl Murphy's Home: 


Wonderland 


Platt's Lane 


Riverside 


Wharncliffe 


Editor's Note 


This KEWA is an all-Oneida issue. The Chapter has been heavily involved 
with assisting the Oneida historical and archaeological research aims over the 
past two years, and we felt that it was finally time to report to the Chapter 
membership what has been accomplished. Four reports are included in this issue. 
The first, by Robert Mayer, provides a brief introduction to the project, and the 
individuals who have been involved over the years. This is followed by a report 
from the three members of O.H.A.R.T., outlining the history of their project, their 
objectives, what they have accomplished so far, and the long term goals of their 
efforts. The next article, by Robert Mayer and Paul Antone, is a report on two 
years of archaeological and historical work at Oneida. This paper was originally 
presented at the October Ontario Archaeological Society Conference, in the 
session entitled "Archaeology and the Planning Process". The final contribution 
this month is from Ian Kenyon, and is a brief history on the Six Nations written 
by Alexander Goldenweiser, an anthropologist who did a great deal of work in the 
early twentieth century on the Six Nations Iroquois and the Oneida of the Thames. 


Finally, this editor recently received a letter from James Hunter of the 
Huronia Museum. In that letter he pointed out an error that appeared in Neal 
Ferris's article from last month's KEWA. The Jesuit priest Lalemant is referred 
to by the first name of Joseph as opposed to Jerome. This obvious editorial error 
in the word processing of the issue was the fault of the editor and I apologize to 
Mr. Ferris and Thank Mr. Hunter for spotting this detail. 


The Oneida of The Thames Archaeological Survey 
Robert G. Mayer 


Outstanding!!! That's the best adjective one can use to describe the results 
of the London Chapter's survey of heritage resources within the Oneida of the 
Thames settlement. The Challenge '85 & '86 S.E.E.D. projects (sponsored by the 
Chapter) and the 1986 Job Development project (sponsored by the Oneida Band 
Council) made this success possible. With the full cooperation of the Oneida 
Socio-Economic Development Office, even greater returns are forseen in the near 
future. 


The 1985 survey and artifact analysis report will soon be available. Among 
other Oneida accomplishments and circumstances, the report describes and 
highlights: 


-Oneida prehistory in New York State; 

-their contributions to George Washington's colonial army during the 
American Revolution; 

-internal political and religious factionalism; 

-external pressures to vacate their historic homeland; and 

-their decision to move out and pioneer. homestead in a new land. 


The Oneida Project was specifically structured towards creating end 
products and providing information that have practical applications for the Oneida 
people. These objectives were accomplished by the continual discovery of 
Significant archaeological resources and by the wealth of archival data available 
that could be incorporated into a multi-year and multi-disciplinary research and 
training program involving archaeological, historical, archival, library science and 
geneological studies. 


The archaeological survey teams, consisting of the two summer project 
managers, Paul Antone and Jamie Quigley, the S.E.E.D. field assistants, Stanford 
Hill, Sam Doxstator and Scott Cornelius, along with the Oneida Historical and 
Archaeological Research Team of Susan John, Mary Cornelius and Jenny Ireland 
surveyed fifty fields totalling approximately 250 ha. (620 acres) covering eleven 
percent of the Oneida settlement. Fourty sites dating from the 1840 to 1900 
period were registered with the Archaeological Data Bank of the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture. Most of these sites also contained prehistoric cultural 
materials dating from the Middle to Late Woodland Periods (circa A.D. 500 - 
1550). All of the historic sites are interpreted as representing domestic 
residences, outbuildings or associated refuse deposits belonging to the original 
Oneida homesteaders who bought the land in the mid 1800's. 


This land purchase is a unique Canadian situation in that all other Native 
groups have either retained a small portion of their aboriginal tribal domain or 
have had their land ceded to them by the British Crown or the Canadian Federal 
Government. In preparation for the community's 150th anniversary celebrations, a 
number of interrelated heritage and socio-economic developments are tentatively 
planned. 


Over the past two summers, fully two thirds of the employees were Oneida 
students. Hundreds of hours of labour, background research and project 
management time were volunteered by members of the London Chapter. The 
efforts of Ian Kenyon and Neal Ferris who devoted themselves tirelessly to 
developing and organizing the archival training are especially noteworthy along 
with the inspiration and the dedication of Bill Fox, without whom this complex 
project would never have been contemplated nor attempted. Rob Pihl, Linda Gibbs 
and George Connoy managed the often demanding financial accounts most 
effectively. Thanks also must be extended to the field and lab volunteers: 
Jennifer Dixon, Christine Dodd, Janie Fox, Mike Gibbs, Dr. Peter Reid and Ron 
White. The London Chapter and the Archaeology Unit, MCC, Southwest Region 
should be both proud of and commended for their contributions of equipment, 
facilities, and expertise towards this extremely worthwhile project. 


With membership support and Executive Council agreement, the London 
Chapter can look forward to providing new initiatives and to consolidating its 
association with the development of what is described as one of the first 
self-directed Native archaeological research and planning program on a Canadian 
Indian Reserve. 


O,H.A.RaT. REPORT 
Mary Cornelius, Jenny Ireland & Susan A. John 


In the winter of '79/80 Nancy Antone, Employment Co-ordinator; Debra 
Antone, Assistant Employment Co-ordinator; and Lois Cornelius, Office Manager 
talked about starting up an Archaeological Project for Oneida. They spoke with 
Bill Fox, Regional Archaeologist of the Ministry of Citizenship & Culture in 
London to assist them. However, Nothing concrete was started until the summer 
of 1985. Through the initiative of the OAS London Chapter, a S.E.E.D Grant was 
obtained to hire 3 people to commence work on a summer project. Paul Antone, 
Jamie Quigley, and Scott Cornelius were hired to do a summer survey of lands 
within the Oneida Indian reserve. That summer proved to be quite productive. 
Jamie, Paul, and Scott uncovered thirteen historic sites and three pre-historic 
sites. 


The 1985 survey became the motivation for proposing a four year 
Archaeology Plan for the Oneida reserve. While part of the plan was to receive a 
C.F.1.P. grant from the provincial government, an initial project providing 
historical research was applied for and received by the end of 1985. This project 
began in February of this year, under the auspices of a Job Development Grant 
from the Federal Department of Employment and Immigration. Under that grant 
three people were hired from Oneida to begin the project: Jenny Ireland, Mary 
Cornelius and Susan John. The project group are known as O.H.A.R.T (Oneida 
History and Archaeology Research Team '86). The primary purpose of this project 
is to gather data relating to the history of Oneida, and to train the three 
employees in archival research skills and archaeological lab techniques. This work 
has been conducted out of the Oneida Band office and out of the facilities of the 
Ministry of Citizenship and Culture's Southwest regional office at 55 Centre St. 
in London Ontario. Here O.H.A.R.T. was provided with an office, equipment and 
training staff. 


O.H.A.R.T. members assisted the '86 Oneida Archaeology Project in 
uncovering alot of material through research and archaeological excavations. 
Project trainers Neal Ferris and Ian Kenyon have helped Jenny, Mary, and Susan 
explore the different aspects of archaeology, such as photography (how to develop 
& take black and white pictures); archival research on a wide variety of historical 
sources (see appendix), including microfilm sources; geneological research (how to 
go about looking up one's family tree); identification of artifacts (destinguishing 
the different patterns on artifacts as well as material); how to properly tag (mark 
for identification) artifacts; cleaning of artifacts; and using borden forms (forms 
that are used to identify new sites). 

All accumulated data from this project as well as future projects will be 
combined for use in the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of Oneida in 1990. 


History of Oneida 

The first settlers of Oneida came to Canada from the United States in 
October of 1840, settling along the banks of the Thames River. Increasing 
pressure from the State of New York and the Federal Government, as well as 
factional disputes, made their continued presence in New York untenable. One of 
the leaders recorded the results of this pressure: 


And Chief Moses Schuyler was at the head of all our business 
transactions, respecting our land and monies and presents, 
from the United States Government. And the said Chief 
Moses Schuyler was a wise man, had good judgement in the 
management of the affairs of his people. There arose, 
jealousy and envy between his own two brothers, Abram 
Schuyler and Ha-Ta-Ra-At-Ha Schuyler which they undertook 
to put him down as the leader of the people, and they began 
to form a party, a scheme to draw their money, which was 
deposited with the government, and were successful in 
getting the people to join their party, to an extent. 


Then Chief Moses Schuyler reasoned with the people to stop 
and consider their rash act, for he said it would just mean, 
that the people would be poorer than ever, for we had 
already lost a greater part of our land, and before long, our 
money will be all gone, then the people would begin to sell, 
what little they still possessed. 


One Baptist Powless began to buy their lands, and would turn 
around, and sell the land to the State of New York. Then 
Chief Moses Schuyler said now, we shall lose all our land for 
each individual will now sell their land, for the government 
have given up the Indians, and want the Indians to leave the 
State of New York (A. W. Sickles Dec. 3, 1840 memorandum). 


The first party of 241 Oneidas arrived in October of 1840 followed in the 
spring by another 120 immigrants. The last group of 30 arrived in 1845. The title 
to the purchased land was made in the name of the Crown "... in trust, 
nevertheless, to and for the use, benefit and behalf of the Oneida Nation of 
Indians ... and their property forever ..." (Indian Treaties and Surrenders 1891 v. 
2). As such, the principle of common ownership with individual rights was 
established in law as well as in practice. Upon arrival the first settlers decided 
that each person could lay claim to the land that he cleared with the right to 
sell, transfer, or will the property only to other tribal members or their 
descendants who had contributed to the purchase. 


The river area was first to be settled and then, as this land was claimed, 
groups moved to the interior. Three general areas evolved: the River Settlement 
(ahjak'taha'.ka), Upper Settlement (enika'.haka) and the Bush Settlement. The first 
two were analogous to religious settlements, Methodist and Episcopal, while the 
third had a more mixed composition, drawing people from different religious and 
family units who were in need of land. By the 1860's all the land within the 
reserve was under individual control. 


The groups that emigrated represented three factions roughly identified 
with three religious views: Anglican, Methodist and followers of a more 
traditional, Iroquois belief system. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
other sects were introduced, particularly the Baptist. Although there were 
occasional efforts at religious involvement by white missionaries, most religious 
leadership came from Oneida. Reverend Abraham Sickles was an early leader in 
the movement to Ontario and an ordained Methodist minister. Each church carried 
on a group of activities for the benefit of its members which were funded by 
donations and through socials and tea parties. By 1905 there were two Methodist, 


one Anglican and one Baptist church. 


The schools on the settlement were church affiliated, Methodist and 
Anglican, and stressed discipline and order. The teaching was in English, and 
education centered on manual arts. In addition, students were sent to boarding 
schools like the Mohawk Institute at Brantford and the Mt. Elgin Industrial 
Institution across the Thames at Delaware. 


Toward the close of the nineteenth century, a number of special interest 
voluntary associations developed as contact with White society increased. Among 
the more prominent were the agricultural, temperance, insurance, and musical 
societies. The Oneida Brass Band, which travelled and performed at local fairs 
was a source of community pride. In the early part of the twentieth century, the 
Orange Lodge and Canadian Legion became popular at Oneida, sponsoring teas, 
dances and athletic clubs. 


Today the population of the Oneida Settlement is about 2,500 Native 
people. The Settlement is located twenty-seven miles southeast of London, 
Ontario. On the Settlement there is an Oneida Police Force which started working 
in 1977, and there are a number of churches (Anglican, Baptist, Fellowship and 
Longhouse). There have been new places for work opening on the Settlement, such 
as restaurants, gas bars and variety stores, several auto repair and towing shops, 
hairdressers, a Drug and Alcohol Abuse Centre, and Standing Stone 
School. 


There are also a number of clubs formed on the Settlement, including 
Homemakers Jr. and Sr., Optimist Club, Seniors, and a Recreation club. All of 
these clubs are for the betterment of the community. We also have a number of 
sports going year round such as baseball, hockey and bowling. Our Band Council 
consists of one Chief and twelve Councillors. Presently our Chief is Alfred Day 
Jr. 


As you can see our Settlement is quite an active community. It is small 
compared to others, but it's the place we call home, and is greatly respected by 
the people of the Settlement. 


Summary of O.H.A.R.T. Work 

O.H.A.R.T. commenced on Febuary 17 of 1986 and will end on January 30 
of 1987. During the first few months of this project team members worked on 
various historical sources such as census records. They also learned how to fill 
out the seemingly endless number of government forms (such as monthly budget 
accounts) and how to computer word process. Historical research in the office and 
the library continued until the summer, at which time the O.H.A.R.T. crew started 
working with Jamie Quigley, Sam Sickles and Stan Hill on a summer archaeological 
project. This was the second year of the archaeological project, designed to 
continue surveying for sites of the early Oneida settlers. The first year had been 
quite successful (the silver ear-ring used as the O.H.A.R.T. logo and appearing on 
the front of this issue of KEWA was found during the 1985 survey), as was 1986. 


Using the Oneida Administration building as a base of operations, we first 
surveyed several known historic sites then went around to land owners in order to 
get permission to examine new areas. Once permission was obtained, either from 
the land owner themselves or from Chief Al day, the new surveying began. Most 
of the fields surveyed yielded some material, such as ceramics, window and bottle 


glass, metal, glass beads and buttons, coins, pipe fragments, as well as prehistoric 
material such as arrowheads and chert, as well as some fire-cracked rock. During 
the survey we also took photograghs and practised developing them. When it 
rained we spent out time at the administration building washing and cataloguing 
the artifacts we had found on survey. We also bordenized the sites found and 
typed out our field notes. 


During the summer we also visited a few of the Oneida Elders in order to 
gather historical information on the Oneida Reserve. Among the many photographs 
and newspaper clippings we were given were stories on the Oneida Brass Band, 
the establishment of Oneida's first elective council, and on the success of the 
8lst Oneida Fair. Other historical documents we received included the 1885-1909 
minutes of the Oneida Loyal Orange Lodge, a 1904 Oneida Reserve membership 
list, and the 1908-1929 minutes of the Oneida Jubilee Choir. 


Travelling through the reserve collecting information on Oneida was very 
interesting, because almost everyone we met had something of interest and 
importance to the history of our reserve, even if we had to show them first why 
these things are important! In this way we are making the people of the reserve 
realize the existence of their own heritage, which they can appreciate...as can 
their children in the years to come. 


Conclusion 


While there are only three short months left on this project, there is still 
much to do. A week long trip to the archives in Ottawa during December will help 
to bring together even more historical data on the history of the Oneida Reserve. 
The information we have now will be transcribed onto computer discs, and the 
final month of the project will be spent putting all this together in order to 
provide a source book which can be kept at the resource center at the Oneida 
Band office, so that all this information can be available to other researchers, 
and to people on Oneida who might wish to do some work on their own family 
history. We also hope to provide with this text a guide, which explains the various 
types of historical data compiled in the source book, and how to use the data. 
The guide will also provide an historical overview of Oneida reserve. Finally, it is 
also our hope that the information we have found during this past year will be 
used to help celebrate our reserve's heritage during our sesqui-centennial 
celebrations in 1990. 
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Census Records (1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891) 
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Native Archaeology at the Oneida of the Thames Settlement 
Robert G. Mayer and Paul Antone 


Introduction 


Archaeology, as an academic research discipline, has generated a great deal 
of suspicion, controversy and, at times, open hostility between its practitioners 
and Native communities throughout Ontario, North America and even the world. 
Any number of reasons and combinations thereof can be hypothesized for this 
situation arising but, as is the case with most conflicts, the foremost cause 
probably is a lack of communication between the various parties involved. The 
archaeological work conducted at the Oneida of the Thames settlement addressed 
this problem by establishing the relevance of archaeological information to 
contemporary Oneida socio-economic issues and community planning processes. 


William A. Fox (1986) has provided an historical sketch of Native 
involvement in public archaeological programs throughout Ontario, and the 
development of reference sources for Native Studies curriculum material. Native 
students are regularly employed on many archaeological projects, but few have 


progressed beyond the field worker level in the past. However, there is a definite 
trend today for Native individuals, students, cultural groups, planning committees 
and band councils to not only support and sanction archaeological projects but to 
also take an active role in the decision making process as well as the organization 
and administration of self-directed programs. 


Examples of these long overdue projects include not only the current 
Oneida project but also: the two-year test excavation of the Spang site by 
members of the Loretteville Reserve (Mayer 1979); the planning, surveying and 
programming of the Manitou Burial Mounds Project administered by the Manitou 
Rapids Reserve (Rajnovich pers. comm.); the preparation of an archaeological site 
inventory by the Walpole Island Reserve (Jacobs pers. comm.); the investigations 
at Mohawk Village initiated by the Six Nations Reserve (Kenyon and Ferris 1984); 
the recording of pictographs, graveyards and archaeological sites by the Ojibwa 
on Bear Island (Conway 1984a, 1984b); and the village reconstruction of the 
Tawiscaron Project near Fort Erie (Williamson 1985), among others. 


These projects are not merely "research for research sake" oriented. They 
are specifically structured towards creating end products that have practical 
applications by Native people. While Native concerns have been seldom regarded 
in the past as having a direct positive benifit to traditional archaeological 
research requiring purely philosophical approaches, these concerns are now 
provide new avenues from which major federal, provincial and regional funding is 
available to commission facility development projects and to recruit consultants. 
If the professional archaeologist hopes to utilize such funding for their research 
interests, they must first satisfy the needs of the Native people. 


Who are the Oneida? 


Descriptions of Oneida tribal development from early prehistoric periods to 
the present day abound in historical and archaeological literature (Morgan 1851; 
Hammond 1872; Beauchamp 1900, 1905 & 1918; Parker 1922; Fenton 1940; Griffin 
1944, 1946; Graymont 1972; Campisi 1974 & 1978; Foster, Campisi & Mithun 1984; 
and Antone 1984 to name but a few). MacNeish (1952) proposed an in situ theory 
of Iroquoian development and suggested that undifferentiated Onondaga-Oneida 
developed from an Owasco territorial base. This base consisted of St. Lawrence 
Iroquois people who had abandoned their prehistoric homeland in northern New 
York State, southeastern Ontario, southwestern Quebec and portions of New 
England after their military encounters in A.D. 1534, 1535 and 1541 with the 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier. 


More recent investigators, however, have further extended this in situ 
theory: they have suggested that the Oneida, Onondaga and Mohawk nations 
developed in eastern New York. Linguistic (Lounsbury 1952) and archaeological 
research (Ritchie 1952) suggests a common Onondaga-Oneida-Mohawk substratum 
to an early separation from this parental Iroquoian stock. Pratt (1976:148) 
concludes that the in situ theory "had been nicely demonstrated for Mohawk 
(Ritchie 1952; Lenig 1965), for Onondaga (Tuck 1971), for Ontario Iroquois (Wright 
1966 & 1972) for the Oakfield Phase of Western New York (Ritchie 1969)" and 
that it "may also be extended to the Oneida". 


Along with the Mohawk, Onondaga, Cayuga and Seneca, the Oneida are one 
of the original tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy which was formed around A.D. 


1450 in order to prevent continual warfare and provide mutual defence. The 
Tuscarora became the sixth tribe when it joined the Confederacy in A.D. 1722. 


During the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the historic 
homeland of the Oneida people centred on Oneida Creek and Oneida Lake in 
Madison County, New York State. In addition, they controlled the Wood Creek and 
the Upper Mohawk River valleys. Their hunting territory extended north to the St. 
Lawrence River and south to the Susquehanna River (Campisi 1978:481). 


The Oneida were involved in the fur trade and were receiving European 
goods from Dutch traders by A.D. 1635. They were soon embroiled along with 
other Iroquois Confederacy tribes in wars for control of the fur trade access 
routes against the French, Huron, Neutral, Erie and Susquehanna. By the 
mid-seventeenth century, their Native opponents were completely defeated and 
many captives were absorbed into the victorious tribes. In taking possession of 
lands vacated. by their former enemies, the Iroquois Confederacy gained a 
Strategic position in the continuing French and Iroquoian wars and later in the 
American Revolution. 


Some Oneida joined the American colonial forces during this conflict and 
fought valiantly against the British. They also participated in a campaign designed 
to eliminate the military potential of their former allies -- the Mohawks, 
Onondaga, Cayuga and Seneca, who had developed pro-British tendencies. During 
this same period, the Oneida drew upon their own meager resources in order to 
provision General George Washington's army (Campisi 1978:483; Antone 1984:6). 


The Oneida paid a high price for siding with the Americans during the 
revolution. The people were scattered in disarray from Niagara to Schenectady 
and were living in great impoverishment. The British forces had burnt their 
villages, destroyed their agricultural fields and cut down their orchards. Internal 
factionalism between rival parties divided the people in an intense fight for 
political control. In the early 1800's, the Oneida people were further divided into 
different religious groups. 


Why are the Oneida in Ontario? 


The Oneida of the Thames pioneer settlement of Federal Indian Reserve No. 
41 began in A.D. 1840. Ricciardelli (1963:3) indicates that "pressures from land 
companies and difficulties with neighbouring whites were involved in the decision 
to pull up the ancient and deep roots in New York and move to Canada." 
According to Oneida oral tradition, the people had been given an ultimatum to 
"sell their land and get out or suffer the consequences" (Antone 1984:12). Under 
the leadership of Chief Moses Schuyler and William Taylor Doxstator, 5,500 acres 
of land were purchased with the money the Oneida received from selling their 
land in New York. 


The Oneida Settlement is unique to Canada in that the Onedias purchased 
their land as opposed to other Native groups that have retained a small portion of 
their aboriginal domain or have had their land ceded to them by the British Crown 
or the Canadian Federal Government. The first Oneida immigrants decided that an 
individual could claim the use of those lands he could clear and had the right to 
sell, transfer or will their property to others within the tribe who had contributed 
to the purchase of the land or to their descendants (Campisi 1978:487). Each 


individual man, woman and child paid $41.00 towards a share in the purchase 
price. Payment entitled the individual to settle in the community and to claim 
land there. This payment became doubly significant because it also granted the 
individual and his descendents a right to band membership (Ricciardelli 1963:4). 


Prior to selling their lands in New York, the Oneida requested assurance 
from the British Crown that they "would be protected and treated in every 
respect as their brethren who had always resided within the precincts of the 
province." Once this assurance was received and the Thames River tract was 
purchased, the Oneida also "expressed a wish that their tenure to these lands 
should be precisely the same as that held by the resident Tribes and be exempt 
from the taxation to which the white inhabitants of the County were liable by 
Law" (Hammond 1872). 


The Oneida as Pioneer Homesteaders 


It is reported that within five years of their arrival, the Oneida settlers 
had constructed six frame houses, forty-eight log houses and four wigwams, with a 
total of 335 acres under cultivation (Johnston 1969:9). Religious practices 
influenced the original community settlement pattern. Instead of a village cluster 
of houses or nuclear family-oriented cabins as were the prehistoric and early 
historic patterns in New York State, an elongated linear pattern called a "line 
village" was established with houses facing the roads in three distinctly separate 
areas. 


Methodists first claimed The River Settlement area; the Upper Settlement 
area, above the river terraces, was claimed next by the Episcopalians (Anglicans), 
while the Bush Settlement area was the last to be settled, and included 
Methodist, Anglican and those not practicing any particular religion (Antone 
1984:15). Around 1904, a revival of the Hodensaunee religion, based on the Code 
of Handsome Lake, was established. This religion "appealed to a segment of 
Oneida society who believed that cultural traditions were being forsaken in favor 
of white practices" (Antone 1984:24). 


Today, the residents of the Oneida of the Thames Community are governed 
by an elective council system that was first instituted in 1934. This system is 
composed of one chief and twelve councillors. Committees are appointed by band 
council in order to administer many of the programs funded by the Department of 
Indian Affairs. 


Project Objectives 


In 1985 and 1986, the London Chapter of the Ontario Archaeological 
Society, with the full support of the Oneida of the Thames Band Council, 
developed a fund raising and research strategy in order to survey the 
archaeological resources of the community. Funding to hire three students each 
summer was obtained from the Challenge '85 and '86 Ontario/Canada Summer 
Employment Experience Development Programs (S.E.E.D.). 


The objectives defined for both projects were: 


1. to establish an inventory of 19th century archaeological domestic 


occupation sites; 


2. to accumulate information indicating the locations of unmarked 
pioneer family burials and cemeteries; and 


3. to research how these heritage resources might be best utilized to 
celebrate the Oneida Settlement's 150th anniversary in 1990. 


These initial objectives were accomplished and the project clearly 
demonstrated that there are significant archaeological heritage resources that 
could be incorporated into a multi-year and multi-disciplinary program involving 
archaeological, historical and archival research. 


Field Methods and Archival Research 


The archaeological survey focused upon lands adjacent to the Thames River 
and along the abandoned "old Oneida road" in order to concentrate efforts on 
locating early Oneida pioneer homesteads. Signed release forms granting 
permission to access properties were obtained from the private landowners of 75 
separate fields. Standard archaeological field techniques and recording practices 
were utilized. Cultivated fields were walked at a five meter intervals while 
grassy pastures and woodlots were test-pitted by shovel at ten metre intervals. 


Archival research was conducted using the facilities at the University of 
Western Ontario, the London Public Library, the Woodland Indian Cultural and 
Educational Centre in Brantford, the Walpole Island Indian Research Centre near 
Wallaceburg, the Ontario Archives and the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture. 
Nineteenth century Oneida settlement census records listing property owners, 
occupations and number of buildings by lot and concession were compiled to assist 
with the identification and interpretation of each site found, as well as to 
identify changing settlement patterns. Birth, marriage and death records were also 
compiled in order to develop an understanding of the shifting social complexion 
within the community. 


Archaeological Results 


Fifty fields totalling approximately 250 ha. (620 acres) or eleven percent of 
the Oneida settlement were surveyed. Forty sites (circa 1840 to 1900) were 
registered and six findspots were located. Most sites also contained prehistoric 
cultural materials dating from the Middle to Late Woodland Period (circa A.D. 500 
to 1550). All of the historic sites are interpreted as representing domestic 
residences, outbuildings (ie. barns, sheds, etc.) or associated refuse deposits 
belonging to the original Oneida homesteaders. 


Two historic sites are deemed especially significant because of the quality 
and quantity of artifacts recovered. Their excavation will contribute a great deal 
of information about the pioneer settlement and provide artifactual material 
which can be used in an Oneida community display facility. The artifacts that 
have already been recovered include: 


- bifaces & projectile points; 
- clay pottery sherds; 


white earthenware ceramics; 

clay smoking pipes; 

medicine and ink bottles; 

bone and shell buttons; 

coins; and 

silver items possibly produced by John Brown, an Oneida of the Thames 
silversmith during the 1870's. 


What's Happening Today 


In February 1986, the Oneida of the Thames Socio-Economic Development 
Department received funds for the Oneida Historical and Archaeological Research 
Team (O.H.A.R.T.) -- a one year historical and archival training and research 
program. Community reaction to the archaeological fieldwork and to the research 
project is positive. Both summer survey crews and the O.H.A.R.T. workers 
interviewed many elders regarding oral histories and family settlement areas. 
Some of the sites registered were located as a result of these discussions. Other 
community members have also expressed their concerns about preserving their 
family's ancestral homestead site. In some cases, family names could be assigned 
to sites based on verifiable information received. 


The London Chapter of the Ontario Archaeological Society in conjunction 
with the Archaeology Unit, Heritage Branch, of the Ministry of Citizenship and 
Culture, Southwest Region staff are generously providing their facilities and their 
expertise to train the O.H.A.R.T workers in how to develop historical research 
skills and where to find the government records dealing with the administration of 
the Oneida settlement's early years. This valuable demographic and cultural 
information now being collected will be collated into an indexed manuscript to be 
reproduced in a limited quantity for distribution and use by the community school, 
by the community residents and by the Socio-Economic Development Department 
for short and long range planning. 


An interesting spin-off program from this research is a genealogical studies 
course that has just recently been introduced into the school curriculum. Students 
in Grades Five and Six are tracing their family trees back to the original settlers 
of the Onedia Reserve. One hour of instruction is spent in the classroom each 
week in addition to the work performed at home with parents and other family 
members. This introductory program has received quite a bit of positive response 
from the teachers, the students and their parents. An expanded program is 
currently being planned for the spring term that will instruct the students in 
proper archaeological field techniques in order to promote awareness of and 
appreciation for their own heritage resources. 


Future Directions 


A multi-year and multi-disciplinary research project that will continue the 
survey for and excavation of specific sites is now awaiting grant funding 
approval. One of the end products will be a community display facility with the 
pioneer settlement of the Oneida community as a major theme. As well, the 
educational potential of the archaeological resources as a valuable teaching tool 
\S paramount to any long range plans for Oneida. 


With the upcoming sesquicentennial celebrations in 1990, it is planned to 
construct a cultural resources centre in order to provide permanent display and 
storage space for all of the artifacts and data generated by the archaeological 
project. Without a doubt, the opening of this facility will surely be the highlight 
of the scheduled year-long activities for the residents of Oneida and the 
surrounding communities. 


The excavations of a residential, a commercial and an industrial site are 
contemplated as being necessary in order to reconstruct an accurate picture of 
Oneida pioneer life during the mid-to-late nineteenth century. The survey will 
continue and a greater emphasis will be placed on locating small family burial 
plots as well as delineating the unmarked cemetery on the former Central 
Methodist Church grounds. The continual monitoring of known sites, now common 
practice in some urban centres in Ontario, will also be performed in order to 
preserve site integrity and prevent accidental destruction by land development. 


Other plans for future development within the Oneida of the Thames 
community include such tourist attractions as a miniature golf course and a small 
theme park focusing on Oneida history in Middlesex County. A film documentary 
to be produced by the National Film Board of Canada and/or TVOntario on the 
entire Oneida heritage program is in preparation. An information package is 
currently underway, designed to help other Native communities develop and 
direct their own archaeological projects. This package would also be made 
available to educational centres and to consultants with a bonafide interest in 
helping Native people learn how to rediscover their lost prehistoric heritage. 
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Born in the Ukraine and trained under Boas at Columbia University, 
Alexander A. Goldenweiser (1880-1940) conducted ethnographic studies among the 
Grand River Iroquois between 1911 and 1914. Goldenweiser (see Wallis 1941) was 
perhaps the first trained anthropologist to make a detailed study of the Grand 
River Iroquois; however, he published only a few dozen pages on this subject (e.g. 
1914a, 1914b). Fortunately, 27 of his manuscript field notebooks survive in the 
archives of the Canadian Ethnology Service. 


This present issue of Kewa and several past ones have examined the history 
of the Six Nations in Canada. In one of Goldenweiser's notebooks (Vol.19, 
pp-10-16) he provides a brief "History of Grand River Reserve" (including material 
relating to Oneida of the Thames), which he seems to have obtained from one or 
more of his Iroquois informants. A transcript of this manuscript is given below: no 
attempt has been made to flesh out the sometimes terse style of his notes but his 
abbreviations (e.g. Oa for Onondaga, L.H. for Longhouse) have been written out in 
full. Remarks in parentheses are Goldenweiser's while those in brackets and the 
appended footnotes are mine 

-- Ian Kenyon. 


HISTORY OF GRAND RIVER RESERVE 


Alexander Goldenweiser 


Mohawk 


After Revolution left for Bay of Quinte from there (about 1784?) came here 
[Grand River] and settled near Brantford. From there moved to present Mohawk 
section (about 1813-14?) after war’. Already were Christian and had no 
Longhouse. 


Oneida 


Until about 1835 there were only 2-3 Oneida families here, who came here 
after Revolutionary war. After rhgt one small section remained in New York -- 
one went to Oneida (St.Thomas) “ where they bought land from the Canadian 
government. Until about 1847 the Oneida here were not quite unified with other 
nations. About that time Oneida chiefs (Grand River) called a general meeting at 
Onondaga Longhouse (old) at which in addition to Grand River people also many 
chiefs and other people from Oneida town were present. At this meeting a 
reconciliation with the Oneida was effected. After this representatives from Six 
Nations went to St. Thomas to raise a new chief. This they continue to do to the 
present day. The Oneida Chiefs come here when a chief is raised here. 


As the generation of old men began to pass away, the old customs, 
ceremonies, began to be forgotten. And presently the young men ceased practicing 
them. The [medicine] societies, however, continued to exist and were kept going 
by the older men. About 10 years ago a sick woman and about the same time a 
young man who had eye trouble and whom white physicians could not cure, were 
cured by False Face Society. After this the old men called a meeting at which 
these two cases were discussed and it was proposed to revive the old ceremonies, 
It appeared, however, that no one remembered them completely. Chief Gibson 


was then invited to visit them. He came and after some deliberations it was 
decided to have a meeting of the Handsome Lake Doctrine, Chief Gibson being the 
Speaker. At that time six men and four women were made officials for conducting 
ceremonies, Gibson making the announcement. About two years later [about 
1904] they built a log Longhouse which soon proved too small. Then a sub- 
scription was started for new Longhouse to which Harrington contributed ($25 + 
$25 + $12). The new Longhouse was in part made of boards cut out of the logs of 
the old house. 


Onondaga and Seneca 


Soon after the Revolutionary war some Seneca and Onondaga came here 
(some remaining in New York). The Onondaga built a Longhouse at Middleport?. 
The Seneca resided at present Seneca station (below Caledonia), but had no 
Longhouse, there being only a few families. The Seneca and Onondaga chiefs had 
a meeting at Middleport Longhouse at which they decided to become brothers and 
join together at Onondaga Longhouse. Then the Seneca came to Tuscarora and 
settled there. About 1853 the Onondaga destroyed Longhouse at Middleport and 
built one (log-house) at Tuscarora and came to live there. 


Cayuga 


Came from Cayuga Lake after Revolution. Settled in three places: 
Cattaraugus, Oklahoma and Canada. Of the Canadian Cayuga some stopped at 
place now called Cayuga Longhouse®, others joined the Tutelo, who had come 
years previously near Brantford ("Eagle Nest"). Built a Longhouse. 


[Lower Cayuga] 


When the land on other side of River was surrendered the Cayuga people, 
excluding a few families, moved to township Oneida "Gravel road" (old "Plank 
road"). Built a Longhouse over 20 years. About 1841 surrendered this also and 
moved inside boundary line (Haldimand Co.), and built a Longhouse (present). 


[Upper Cayuga] 


When the land of Cayuga and Tutelo was surrendered they moved to Sour 
Springs. Built a Longhouse first other side of Creek Mackenzie then about 1875 
moved Longhouse this side of the creek (present, 3rd concession). 


End Notes 


(1) The Mohawks did not take up land in Tuscarora Township until 1847. What may 
have been remembered here is the de-population of Mohawk Village after the 
1812 War (Kenyon and Ferris 1984). 


(2) That is, the Oneida of the Thames Reserve in Delaware Township west of St. 
Thomas that was first settled in 1840. Much of this information may have been 
obtained from Chief John Danford of Oneida of the Thames, one of 
Goldenweiser's informants. 


(3) John A. Gibson, who died in 1912, was a well-known and respected 
traditionalist and hereditary Seneca chief. He was one of Goldenweiser's (1912) 
principal informants. 


1! 


(4) That is, Mark Harrington, an anthropologist best known for his work among 
Algonquin-speaking peoples. 


(5) The history of the Onondaga Council House at Middleport has been discussed 
in a previous issue of Kewa (Kenyon 1985). 


(6) That is, near the present-day village of Cayuga on the Grand River. Faux 
(1985) has provided a history of the Lower Cayuga settlements and Longhouses. 
The Grand River Cayuga were divided into two groups: the "Upper Cayuga" 
who at first lived near Brantford, and the "Lower Cayuga", who were near the 
villages of Cayuga and York. 
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